A-BOMI 


Kevin McGrath writes: ‘“ A Govern- 
ment decision to mass-produce a new 
all-British atomic bomb is imminent ”. 
So reported Chapman Pincher, Daily 
Express defence expert, last Wednes- 
day, May 21. The Defence Ministry 
has not denied the story. 


The new weapon will consist, says 

Pincher, of “a small atomic bomb 

fitted with delayed action devices so 

that planes can drop it from low level 

wnout being destroyed by its 
ast”. 


It will be available for RAF planes 
assigned to NATO, and is designed 
for battlefield use in Europe. The 
“lay-down bomb” will be able to 
use nuclear explosive previously fitted 
in the RAF’s H-Bombs before these 
were rendered obsolete by the Royal 
Navy’s Polaris. 


The decision is, says Pincher, the re- 
sult of the nuclear arms Pas put 
forward by Herr Franz-Josef Strauss, 
West German Finance Minister (and 
eb giicellorsto-b22) in London last 
week, 


Asked to comment on the report, a 
Defence Ministry spokesman on 
Tuesday this week said: “ This article 
is speculative.” Asked to enlarge on 
that, he said: “The writer was 
speculating.” But was it false? “It is 
a speculation of the writer.” 


Weapons 
on the 


sea-bed, p2 
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One claim by Picher that is definitely 
not speculative is that the new policy 
“represents a major switch in Labour 
policy by refurbishing Britain’s inde- 
pendent nuclear strength, which the 
pine Minister promised to elimin- 
ate”. 


Strauss plan 


But “independent” is perhaps not 
the best word to describe the weapons 
system involved. “ Only the produc- 
tion of an independent stockpile of 
lay-down bombs would enable the 
Government to take part in the 
Strauss plan which requires the set- 
ting up of an independent Anglo- 
French nuclear force inside NATO”, 
writes Pincher. 


“Main object of the plan”, he con- 
tinues, “is to overcome the growing 
belief that the US would never permit 
NATO to use nuclear weapons in 
Europe because of the risk that 
Russia would retaliate on American 
cities. This belief is destroying 
NATO’s power to deter a Soviet 
attack with non-nuclear forces. 

“With a stockpile of battlefield 
bombs under independent control, the 
Europeans could force the use of 
NATO’s nuclear weapon if Germany 


was being over-run by non-nuclear 
Soviet forces.” 


In a speech on Monday, May 19, Herr 
Strauss had outlined what he had in 
mind. ‘In this stage”, he said 
“the order to use nuclear weapons 
could be given only by the existing 
authorities in whose territories parts 
of the nuclear arsenal were located.” 


Later, Strauss reassured those who 
took this as meaning that Germany 
(or for that matter Luxemburg) 
would have the power to unleash a 
nuclear war because there were some 
British or French A-Bombs on the 
spot. In the first stage, he explained, 
British atomic weapons would be kept 
in Britain only and French atomic 
weapons in France only. In the first 
Stage. 


Two reasons are given by Chapman 
Pincher for the British Government’s 
change of policy which will mean 
spending millions of pounds more 
even than the previous plan of rely- 
ing on America to supply the lay-off 
bombs, free, but with conditions that 
would stop it being properly “ in- 
dependent ”. 


One is Defence Minister Denis 
Healey’s belief that such a policy is 
“the only hope of convincing the 
Russians that his threat [in March 


‘More frightening than Chicago .. .’ 


Battle of Berkeley campus 


“T can’t stand this any more. I’ve had 
enough! ” shouted one of the troopers 
on the Berkeley campus, throwing 
down his helmet and his gun, He was 
hustled away by military police. 


National Guardsmen in gas-masks on 
May 21 had prevented students on 
campus from escaping a cloud of 
Vietnam-tested tear gas (CS) released 
from a National Guard helicopter. 


This was the first time that a gas 
attack had been staged on demon- 
strators in the USA from the air. 
Berkeley students were protesting 
against the death the previous day 
of a 25-year-old carpenter, James 
Rector, who had been shot five days 
earlier by the police. 


Writing in Newsweek on June 2, Peter 
Barnes describes how Rector was kil- 
led by buckshot pellets “ the size of a 
marble”, aimed at fleeing crowds 
and unarmed bystanders. 


He and several other reporters have 
suggested that since the Berkeley 
chancellor, Roger Heyns, called in the 
National Guard on May 15, he has 
completely lost control over the 
forces of “law and order” on his 
campus. 


“For seven days in May”, Barnes 
writes ‘the effective rulers of this 


occupied city and university were 
3000 unknown men in _ uniform, 
headed by two generals and a sheriff 
playing war games with real people’s 
lives.” 
“In many ways, the violence of the 
past few days at Berkeley is more 
frightening than the violence that ex- 
ploded in Chicago (at the Democratic 
convention) last August.” 


“In Berkeley, under cover of 
Governor Reagan’s three-month-old 
‘state of emergency ’, police have also 
gone on a riot, displaying a lawless 
brutality equal to that of Chicago, 
along with weapons and techniques 
that even the authorities in Chicago 
did not dare employ.” 


“Few students actually threw any- 
thing more dangerous than epithets, 
but a sizeable number, goaded by gas 
and gunshot, were increasingly willing 
to be led into cat-and-mouse tactics 
of guerrilla provocation. 


“Unlike Chicago, the lines of political 
authority in Berkeley have been so 
confused that it has been almost im- 
possible to affix direct responsibility 
for the violence—or, more important, 
to discover avenues for bringing it to 
an end.” 


“The real danger in California is not 
the students, nor the tree-planting 


street people, nor even the handful of 
genuine revolutionaries that Reagon 
so piously condemns. 


“It is the uncontrollable use of para- 
military force without responsibility: 
it is the helplessness of such respon- 
sible institutions as the Berkeley City 
Council: it is the fearful reluctance 
of ee ag public officials to speak 
out.” 


What began the confrontation at 
Berkeley was Heyns’s decision to call 
in tke National Guard to throw 


continued on page 4 


ONE SHILLING 


“there wasn't enough money te 
improve the He alth Service, 


this year] to use nuclear weapons 
quickly against a Soviet thrust is 
credible ”’. 


The other is that “with Germany's 
backing, the Government sees the 
plan as the likeliest way of over- 
coming French resistance to Britain’s 
entry to the Common Market”. 


At one time, such a radical policy 
decision would have created an un- 
holy row within and without the 
Labour Party. Now, however, it seems 
as though we are back to the situa- 
tion where Attlee was able to get the 
decision to manufacture a British A- 
Bomb rubber-stamped through the 
normal channels. 


In an attempt to get local CND 
groups to try to do something in 
response to the new Wilsonian 
tactical A-Bomb, CND this week has 
sent out a circular drawing their 
attention to it, and urging members 
to get moving—or at least to try 
leaning on their local MPs during the 
parliamentary recess. 


NOT ENOUGH SPACE 


successful obstruction of a Royal 
Navy exercise in Pembrokeshire by 


We just haven’t enough room in 
Peace News any week. Some weeks 
it gets more acute. This week is one 
of these. 


We ought to have reports on Monday's 
Anti-Apartheid demonstration, which 
the National Front tried to disrupt, on 
Sunday’s task force of Peace News 
readers in the Gandhi play space at 
Bemerton, on Carnival 69 on Whi 
Saturday in Finsbury Park, on the 


locals and _ holidaymakers. Plus 
Northern Ireland, Malaysia and many 
more. 


Your contributions could mean more 
12-page issues, and more stuff get- 
ting in. If we don’t print the stories, 
only too often you'll never read them. 
Cheques made out to Peace News 


it Ltd, c/o Merfyn Turner, 5 Caledonian 


Road, London N1. 
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LEE WEBB 


PENTAGON 
STAKES OUT 
SEA BED 


Behind the recent US rejection of a 
Soviet offer of a treaty to ban nuclear 
weapons and all other military instal- 
lations from the ocean sea-bed is a 
Pentagon plan to stake out the ocean 
floor for military purposes. Washing- 
ton’s delegation to the 18-nation dis- 
armament talks in Geneva announced 
US opposition to this Soviet proposal 
on March 25. 


Gerard Smith, chief US negotiator 
and Director of the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency, rejected the 
Soviet draft as “simply unworkable 
and probably harmful”. The US, 
Smith said, was definitely ‘ not inter- 
ested ” in any proposal to demilitarise 
the sea-bed entirely, though it did 
want to ban nuclear weapons from the 
sea-bed. 


United Nations officials bitterly (and 
privately) attacked the US rejection. 
They blame the US attitude on a Pen- 
tagon decision to assign the world’s 
sea-beds a major role in the Cold War 
military strategy. US officials deny it. 
The 18-nation Geneva talks had 
placed a draft treaty on the sea-beds 
at the top of its agenda because re- 
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cent break-throughs in undersea 
weapons technology threatened an ex- 
tension and escalation of the arms 
race into the hitherto inaccessible 
world beneath the oceans. 


Of the major world Powers, the US 
clearly is the front-runner in undersea 
technology. A recent report of the 
President’s Science Advisory Council 
revealed that the US has been spend- 
ing “billions ” each year in this field. 


The Soviet draft treaty, presented by 
Alexei Roshchin, their Ambassador in 
Geneva, called for a ban on the use 
of sea-beds outside the 12-mile terri- 
torial boundary for any “ military 
purpose ”’. 

The definition of “ military purpose ” 
was broad. It included “to place on 
the sea-bed objects with nuclear 
weapons, or any other types of 
weapons of mass destruction, to set 
up military bases, structures, installa- 
tions, fortifications, and other objects 
of a military nature ”. 


The USSR also proposed that “all 
installations and structures on the sea- 
bed shall be open on the basis of 
reciprocity for representatives of 
other States that are parties to this 
iraaly, for the purpose of verifica- 
ion”. 


ASW programme 
gets billions 


of dollars a year 


This offer of unlimited inspection 
came as a surprise, since the USSR 
has resisted open inspection in arms 
control consistently. It makes US 
rejection of the treaty more embar- 
rassing and suspect. 


Speaking to a press conference just 
hours after Roshchin presented the 
draft treaty to the Geneva conference, 
Gerard Smith explained its rejection. 


“Tt would be very difficult to reach 
an agreement on the basis of that sort 
of language [ie. comprehensive 
coverage]. I don’t detect any interest 
on the part of the United States 
Government to make an arrangement 
which would be a complete demili- 
tarisation of the ocean floor.” 


In answer to a reporter’s query, Smith 
was more specific. “I am inclined ”, 
he said, “to doubt that we would 
have very much interest in a treaty 
which would completely eliminate 
the possibility of any military use of 
the sea-bed.” 


The US does support a treaty to 
ban nuclear weapons only from the 
sea-bed. President Nixon said in a 
letter to the Geneva conference that 
“the United States is interested in 
working out an international agree- 
ment that would prohibit the em- 
placement or fixing of nuclear 
weapons or other weapons of mass 
destruction on the sea-bed ”. 


The US reluctance to support total 


au Bs ees 


demilitarisation of the sea-bed is 
based on the Pentagon’s military 
plans. Sea-bed-based nuclear weapons, 
according to the Navy, are not 
needed, since its Polaris nuclear- 
armed submarines are considered 
superior. Neither the Soviet nor the 
US treaty drafts would bar nuclear- 
armed submarines. 


Non-nuclear military installations on 
the sea-beds have a top priority in the 
Pentagon’s plans. Navigational aids 
and sonic devices for the Polaris fleet 
have already been installed on the 
ocean-floor thousands of miles from 
the US coastline. 


Aviation Week and Space _ Tech- 
nology, the aerospace version of 
Time magazine, has hinted that track- 
ing devices for US inter-continental 
ballistic missiles also have been con- 
structed on the sea-beds. 


Other sources rumour that emergency 
equipment storehouses and repair 
facilities for the Polaris fleet have 
been built into the sea-beds, or are 
about to be. 


In short, though the US would bar 
nuclear weapons from the sea-bed, it 
plans to construct military installa- 
tions on the ocean-floor that are vital 
components of nuclear weapon 
systems. 


The Pentagon, and particuarly the 
sea-hawk Admirals in the Office of 
Naval Research, predict a far more 
important role than navigational 
assistance for the sea-beds in future 
US nuclear strategy. The Navy hopes 
the billions invested by the US in 
oceanography will open up a first- 


strike capability against the Soviet 
nuclear-armed submarines stationed 
off US shores. 


The importance of this mission can be 
measured by the “several billion ” 
dollars a year the ASW (Anti-Sub- 
marine Warfare) programme gets as 
its share of the defence budget. The 
programme goes under the general 
title of Deep Ocean Technology 
(DOT), 


An under-water 
DEW 


is planned 


Any solution to the mission of tar- 
geting the Soviet submarine fleet re- 
quires thousands of small military 
detection and tracking installations 
blanketing the world’s sea-beds. The 
installations will largely be small and 
unmanned. 


One system under discussion in the 
Office of Naval Research is an under- 
water DEW (Distant Early Warning) 
line—that is, electronic grids im- 
placed throughout the oceans, to pin- 
point the location of a Soviet sub- 
marine for possible attack. 


The cost of such a project, according 
to one Pentagon scientist, “ cannot be 
calculated”. In any case, the price 
tag would dwarf even the wildest 
calculations for an anti-ballistic mis- 
sile system—From the Guardian 
(American radical weekly). 


John O’Connor 


AN ABSENCE OF 


DISEASE 


We are pleased to be able to tell you 
that the tests have proved negative. 
While this will relieve you of any 
immediate concern, please do not 
hesitate to contact your doctor again 
should you have any cause for anxiety 


in the future. 


Taking into account your age, 
you are perfectly healthy: that is to say, 
we can find no trace of any known disease. 
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MARTIN ROISER on industrial 
democracy and the 
Scott Bader Commonwealth 


BRAVE PIONEER BUT 
NO LIBERTARIAN 


WORK AND COMMUNITY by Fred 
Blum (Routledge, Kegan & Paul 
45s). 


Written in a somewhat mystic and 
analytic style, this book is wordy and 
in places obscure. It’s important, how- 
ever, in that it represents the results 
of several years of intensive research 
into the attempts to introduce wor- 
kers’ control at the Scott Bader Com- 
monwealth, and is written by a man 
who is in close accord with the official 
and rather unusual social philosophy 
of the Commonwealth. 


In 1951 Ernest Bader transferred the 
capital of his plastics factory at Wol- 
laston near Northampton to a Com- 
monwealth comprising all the 
employees. The Commonwealth, run 
by democratically-elected committees 
and a twice-yearly general meeting, 
controls the firm’s profits and the 
broad financial policy. 

The day-to-day running, however, is 
carried on by a conventional organisa- 
tion of shop-floor, middle-manage- 
ment, and board. The factory now 
employs some 350 people and is very 
successful! financially. 

The book gives, first, a thorough his- 
torical account of the Commonwealth 
and discusses its present organisation. 
Similar ventures are discussed, and 
also the motives and ideologies of 
their founders. The role of the Chris- 
tian witness in capitalism is covered 
at length. 

Next, the research findings are dis- 
cussed: these concern the attitudes 
of the workers toward their work and 
the Commonwealth. Incorporating 


these findings, Blum then elaborates 
in detail the social philosophy behind 
the venture. 

Blum concludes with an optimistic re- 
port not only on the state of con- 


sciousness of the workers at Scott 
Bader, but also on the Common- 
wealth as an example to be followed 
in the path forward to a new social 
order. 


The technique of “ action-research ” 
used by Blum to collect data is inter- 
esting in that, unlike most forms of 
research that pretend to ideological 
neutrality, action-research openly 
admits its ideology and seeks to in- 
volve its subjects in the study. 


There are instances, however, where 
Blum goes beyond the legitimate con- 
clusions that can be drawn from his 
data, For example, his comment about 
the emancipated attitudes of the wor- 
kers toward management would only 
be justified had Blum made studies of 
similar workers in factories not oper- 
ating under workers’ control. 


Moreover, though Blum admits that 
the workers are still to a considerable 
extent alienated from their society, he 
tends to scrub round this in his gen- 
eral optimistic appraisal of the Com- 
monwealth. 


Participation 
cannst 


be imposed. 


The most severe criticisms to be made, 
however, are of the whole ideology 
underlying this book, and indeed the 
Commonwealth itself. This ideology 
is hard to locate. Though it is 
obviously liberal and utopian, with 
strong Christian influences plus a hint 
of Moral Re-Armament, there is a very 
clear idea of the social nature of man, 
the need for democratic participation, 
and the need to create a “new social 
order” (which can only be construed 


as a polite way of saying “the 


revolution ”). 


But there are several factors missing 
from this ideology which prevent it 
from being truly revolutionary. 


First: there is no real social and 
historical perspective. Though Blum 
describes the history of the Common- 
wealth, and the background of Chris- 
tian capitalism against which it is set, 
he gives no idea of the social and 
historical forces that combined to pro- 
duce the Scott Bader Commonwealth 
at the time that it appeared, nor any 
idea of how prevalent he thinks these 
forces to be in society. 


Second: Blum gives no idea of how 
the Commonwealth is to retain its 
progressiveness in a _ reactionary 
world. In dealings with other firms, 
and in life outside the factory, Com- 
monwealth members must come into 
contact with ideologies totally 
opposed to those on which the Com- 
monwealth is founded. 


The fact that little tension is felt in 
this process suggests that the em- 
ployees have not grasped fully the 
implications of the “quest for the 
new social order’. (More ominous is 
the fact that other firms have shown 
interest in Scott Bader because of its 
good labour relations.) 


Third, and most important: there is 
no class analysis. Without being in 
any way doctrinaire, it is fair to point 
out that though Blum says the wor- 
kers are alienated, he does not say 
why—nor does he suggest what they 
should do about it. 


The entire ideology of the Common- 
wealth assumes that it is possible to 
impose participation from the top 
down. But it is fallacious (and the re- 
sults of Blum’s survey show this) to 
assume that the imposition of demo- 
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WOLLASTON / NORTHANTS: 
Ernest Bader addresses a works- 
meeting at the Scott Bader Com- 
monwealth. 


cracy will determine the subsequent 
thinking of the workers. This is the 
classic error of both the paternalist- 
humanitarian and the authoritarian- 
“ revolutionary ”. 


Participation cannot be imposed: it 
must be fought for. Did Ernest Bader 
ask the workers whether they wanted 
control in 1951? No, he gave it to 
them, and they passively accepted it, 
and have behaved in this way ever 
since. Blum’s survey shows that the 
first thing that most employees 
associate with the Commonwealth is 
security! 


Direct action in 
face of 


solid opposition 


The situation is, however, not as black 
as it might seem. Most “ revolutions ” 
have taken the form of those who 
have “seen the light”? leading those 
whom they think should subsequently 
form the leadership, namely the wor- 
kers. And in the absence of those 
leaders giving up .their new-won 
power (another common fault) some 
suggestions can be made, with regard 
to the specific instance of Scott 
Bader, as to how the “quest for a 
new social order ” should be pursued. 


First: the workers should campaign 
for the election of all managers and 
their direct accountability to the gen- 
eral meeting of the Commonwealth. 


Second: the workers should cam- 
paign for the progressive reduction of 
the salary discrepancy from the pre- 
sent 6-to-1 toward equality. 

Third: the workers should campaign 
for the conversion of other local in- 
dustries to workers’ control, and also 
for the conversion of associated 
plastics industries. 


These last two measures are neces- 
sary to protect the movement from 
outside pressure. It is fairly certain 
that the firm would have been bought 
out previously had the money not 
been in the hands of the Common- 
wealth—and that would have been 
the end of workers’ control very 
quickly. 


Leaders do not 
give up 
new-won power 


In conclusion, what must be recog- 
nised is that the economic base of the 
firm is revolutionary: the capital is 
not in the hands of the capitalists. 
And though other firms have shown 
interest in the good labour relations 
at Scott Bader, one suspects that they 
would rather achieve their good 
labour relations without giving away 
the money! 


There will be direct and violent pres- 
sure against experiments of this 
nature spreading, and two central 
realisations must be made at the Scott 
Bader Commonwealth. 


One is that the workers themselves 
must be in charge of the on-going 
process of democratisation. The other 
is that the ideas of the Common- 
wealth will not spread by shining ex- 
ample, but by well-thought-out direct 
action in the face of entrenched 
opposition. 

If these realisations are achieved, the 
words with which Fred Blum finishes 
his book may still be true, namely 
that “the Scott Bader Common-, 
wealth stands at the gateway to the 
new social order ”’. 
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Christians walk to Porton 


John Hunt reports: This year’s Chris- 
tian CND Whit March from Alder- 
maston to Porton started with about 
30 people holding a service in full 
view of the main entrance to the 
Aldermaston research establishment, 
which was guarded by about eight 
policemen. 


Directly after this we began the long 
walk to Salisbury, via Basingstoke 
and Andover. 


With the march passing through 
small villages, and people leafleting 
the bystanders, we made quite an 
impact on the local people, who on 
the whole were quite friendly. 


Marching into Andover, we spotted 
our baggage van parked next to the 
Salvation Army band. Quite unex- 
pectedly the Salvation Army wanted 
to welcome us into the town, so we 
stood around the square singing 
hymns and praying with them in the 
rain. 


On the final lap to Porton, we were 
joined by many new _ supporters, 
almost doubling our numbers. At Por- 
ton we circled the flag pole, with 
Father Simon Blake in the middle, 
holding a cross, alongside a person 
dressed in a gas mask, cape and cap, 


who then ripped them off saying, 
“No, let us live in peace”. 


The circle started to move, chanting, 
then suddenly it stopped, all going 
quiet. Some girls surrounded the 
cross and decorated it with flowers. 
The march then moved off, singing, 
with a jazz band, along the road to 
Salisbury. 


By about 4.30 we arrived in Salisbury, 
where we marched into the Cathedral! 
and held a service. Simon Blake read 
from the Bible—then the Director of 
Porton read from the Bible. 


This part was not well advertised and 
one person stood up and left when 
the Director was introduced, and 
others afterwards said they would 
have done likewise. The Cathedral 
Clergy looked only too glad to get it 
over with. 


Open days 


Richard Harvey writes: Following a 
well-publicised series of open days at 
the Porton Microbiological Research 
Establishment last year, the Chemical 
Defence Experimental Establishment 
(CDEE) is to be opened to visitors 


on June 46 between 9.30 am and 
5.30 pm. 


Admission is by ticket which is free, 
but application must be made to the 
Director of the CDEE beforehand. I 
don’t think there is any screening of 
applicants, since a number of peace- 
orientated persons, myself included, 
were given tickets last year. 


As before, coaches are being laid on 
to meet trains at Andover and Salis- 
bury, instructions for reaching the 
CDEE by road( as comprehensive as 
a demo briefing leaflet) have been 
sent out and refreshment and lunch 
facilities are being organised. 


Within the laboratories, I have been 
given to understand, there is frantic 
pre-open day activity. Equipment 
which it is not thought proper for the 
war tax-paying public to see, is being 
dismantled and stowed away in closed 
buildings, while obsolete apparatus is 
being taken out of storage and set up 
to make a convincing display. 


Meanwhile the question of picketing 
or some other protest during the open 
days is being considered by the newly 
formed Chemical and Biological War- 
fare Action Group. Contact: David 
Lane, 77 High Street, Penge, London 
SE26. SYD 0940. 


BERKELEY POLICE RIOT 


from page 1 


“ squatters ” off a vacant plot of land 
owned) by the University. 


“Street people’ from Berkeley, and 
Students for a Democratic Society 
(SDS) militants, had been developing 
the site as a “People’s Park” with 
turf, flowers, swings, and slides. The 
University authorities wanted to de- 
velop it as a playing field. 

On May 15, early in the morning, 50 
young people guarding the site raised 
the alarm when they were thrown off 
by National Guardsmen, and a bloody 
battle ensued in which Rector was 
shot and 70 more injured. 


The “People’s Park” is now sur- 
rounded by an eight-feet high steel 
fence and occupied by the National 
Guard as a bivouac area. Where there 
were swings and benches, there are 
now jeeps, trucks, tents and latrines. 


Late last week, a referendum was 
held in Berkeley in which 15,000 
students took part—three times as 
many as had participated in any of 
Berkeley’s numerous referendums 
over the last 10 years. Nearly 13,000 
were in favour of the park. 


Student protesters had moved into the 
city, despite the Reagan ban on 
demonstrations, and nearly 1,000 were 
arrested and bailed at $800 each. 
“Yanqui Go Home” decorated the 
walls and the City Council asked 
Reagan last Sunday to withdraw the 
troops. 


Two hundred out of the 1000 
lecturers at California announced a 
boycott of lectures until the troops 
were removed, and last Friday the 
faculty voted by 642 to 95 in support 
of the “People’s Park” and for the 
withdrawal of troops and an end to 
provocative acts by demonstrators. 


to be negotiating with representatives 
of the “People’s Park” committee 
“to lease the land at nominal rent 
to a corporation to be set up by the 
park’s people” (Sunday Times). 


Governor Reagan, whose political 
popularity has increased as a result 
of his tough line with students, lost 
his temper with a Berkeley faculty 
deputation that came to visit him, and 
called a professor “a liar” who 
accused him of using the events for 
political purposes. 


He also refused to pull out the troops. 
“Once the dogs of war have been un- 
leashed ”, he said, “ you must expect 
things will happen.” He blamed 
Rector’s death on “the first college 
administrator who said it was all 
right to break laws in the name of 
dissent ”. 


Just the same line is now being taken 
nationally in Congress with threats to 
cut off Federal grants to universities 
which fail to stamp out student un- 
rest. On Monday, however, Reagan 
bowed to the request from Berkeley 
City Council to lift the nightly curfew, 
and the ban on rallies and demon- 
strations in the city. 


Reagan refused nonetheless to end 
the “state of extreme emergency”, 
and National Guardsmen remain off 
the streets at the ready. On Monday, 
the “park people” occupied another 
site near the University and planted 
flowers and tilled the soil after a 
memorial service for James Rector. 


A mass demonstration of 50,000 
people is planned for this week. 


— Bob Overy 


Through the 
ghost streets 
of London 


Kevin McGrath reports: At the peak, 
on Saturday, there were perhaps 150 
people on Community Action Union’s 
(CAU) 26-mile sponsored walk round 
London’s twilight areas. 


Compare this with protest marches 
of the past, thousands strong; with 
the previous weekend’s guided tour 
of Notting Hill led by Notting Hill 
Squatters and the People’s Associa- 
tion (which rallied 500); or with the 
charity REHAB’s sponsored walk of 
20,000 across the bridges of the 
Thames a few weeks back. 


On the other hand, numbers are by 
no means everything. The CAU march 
has probably raised over £1,000 for 
local community projects, and for its 
own work. And the whole action has 
for perhaps the first time linked the 
concepts of protest march and spon- 
sored walk. 


For those who did come, it was a very 
educational trip. We walked along 
street upon street flanked by struc- 
turally sound houses, abandoned, 
boarded up, disintegrating and 
wasted. The failure of squatting to 
become a raging epidemic began to 
seem sheer insanity. 


To build a new estate takes perhaps 
one year. It seems reasonable that 
houses should stand empty for say 
one month before the workmen come 
in to demolish and start building 
afresh. So for every ghost street there 
should be a dozen new estates a- 
building. 

The ratio was more like the other 
way round. That was one lesson of 
the walk. And the other, for most of 
us, was the sheer awfulness of the 
environment in which so many people 
have to live and bring up families. 


The most dramatic point of the two 
days came on Sunday afternoon. We 
all turned off the main route as we 
passed Shoreditch High Street, 
ducked through a  drain-smelling 
passage, and found ourselves in the 
prison-style courtyard of Charlotte de 
Rothschild Dwellings built in 1886. 


Broken glass on the asphalt, seven- 
storey-high tenements looming up 
round the narrow court. A place out 
of a nightmare, where a thousand or 
so people live. 


Pat comes out of Holloway 


years. She refused to sign on the grounds that to do 
so would effectively bar her from taking part in this 
sort of political demonstration. 


While in prison, Amnesty International adopted Pat 
as Britain’s first ‘prisoner of conscience”. This 
latest sentence was Pat’s seventh in the cause of 
peace since 1958 when she went to prison for the 
first time, also at Holloway. Photo by Serena 
Wadham. 


Pat Arrowsmith, jailed for six months after 
NONVAC’s demonstration last November against- the 
Electronics firm of Elliott Automation, was released 
from Holloway Prison on Tuesday this week at 8 
o’clock in the morning. 


Pat, after being arrested and charged with obstruction 
of the footpath outside Elliott’s headquarters in Lon- 
don, was ordered by the magistrate to sign a binding- 
over order promising to “ keep the peace” for two 


They also supported a proposal from 
the College of Environmental De- 
signs that the park become “an ex- 
periment in community-generated de- 
sign” to be studied by faculty and 
students. 

Heyns, who apart from a few minor 
criticisms of the military occupation, 
at first took a no-compromise position, 
Was reported at the end of last week 
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The price of resistance in Russia 


Alexander Ginsburg, who was chief 
defendant in the trial of Soviet 
writers in January 1968, has been on 
hunger strike since May 16, accord- 
ing to Anatole Shubb, who was last 
week expelled from Rusia, where he 
had been the Washington Post’s Mos- 
cow correspondent. 


The “crime” for which he was sent 
to the Potma prison camp on the 
Volga River consisted of compiling a 
record of the trial the previous year 
of Yuli Daniel and Andrei Sinyavsky. 


The reason Alexander Ginsburg is on 
hunger strike is that the authorities 
are refusing to register as legal his 
common law marriage to the girl with 
whom he had been living before his 
arrest. 


This means that he is denied permis- 
sion to visit him, as provided by law. 
He has said that if he cannot get the 
marriage legally registered “he 
would rather die”. 


Anatole Shubb also reports that Yuli 
Daniel, in the same camp as Ginsburg, 
is in very bad health. His wife 
Larissa, who was sentenced to exile 
in Siberia last autumn after a 
mockery of a trial (at the same time 
as Pavel Litvinov and others who had 
taken part in public protests at the 
invasion of Czechoslovakia) is also ill. 


In spite of warnings by local doctors 
that heavy work such as she has been 
obliged to do (eg. hauling heavy 


pieces of timber) will kiJl her, she 
has been refused any lighter work. 


Meanwhile, General Piotr Grigorenko, 
who has fearlessly persisted in pro- 
testing publicly at such activities of 
the Soviet authorities as the invasion 
of Czechoslovakia, and the continued 
exile of the Crimean Tartars, has 
been under arrest since the beginning 
of May. 

“Tt is now feared that the authorities 
may shy away from trying the Gen- 
eral”, writes Peter Reddaway 


(Listener, May 15) “and use instead 
the backdoors method of imprison- 
ment in a mental hospital’. In 1964 
this method was tried on General 
Grigorenko: he was later released 
with a certaificate of sanity, after 14 
months inside. 


One reason why the authorities have 
fought shy of rigging a trial of 
Grigorenko, suggests Peter Reddaway 
(Listener, Feb 20) may be that this 
could mean a risk of politicising 
friends of his high in the military, 


“especially when such people are, 
thanks to the politicians’ bungling, 
suffering through the demoralisation 
of their men in Czechoslovakia ”’. 

But on May 7 after being warned 
by the authorities to stay away, 
Grigorenko arrived in Tashkent in 
Central Asia, to act as a non-profes- 
sional defence counsel at the trial of 
11 imprisoned Crimean Tarta leaders. 
He had been asked to come by a 
petition from the Tartars, with 2000 
signatures. He was promptly arrested. 


Biafra explodes quick-kill theory 


Roger Moody writes: Raids by 
Biafran planes on the mid-west region 
of Biafra, together with reports of 
continued advances by Biafran forces 
this week on the road from Owerri to 
Port Harcourt, have demonstrated the 
Biafran Government’s sustained 
ability to maintain the war effort. 


It can no longer be possible for 
partisans of the Federal side to claim 
that there is any third option of a 
“quick kill” aside from the two 
choices of a long-drawn out war, with 
its attendant suffering, and a cease- 
fire and negotiations in which Nigeria 
will have to make some concessions 
(as will Biafrans). 


But according to Tanzania’s President 


Nyerere last week: “ Britain does not 
want a cease-fire in Nigeria because 
she believes that the Ibos, being very 
clever, would get the better of dis- 
cussions.” 


He also said he had told Emperor 
Hailie Selassie of Ethopia that the 
Organisation for African Unity’s 
peace efforts would only .succeed if 
they had the support of Britain and 
the USSR. “ If these two have decided 
on a military solution, there is noth- 
ing Africa can do about it.” 


Britain’s continued commitment to 
Nigeria was further highlighted last 
week, when Foreign Secretary 
Michael Stewart announced that 
“now that the Federal Navy is no 


students fight on with Gypsies 


On May 19 the Manchester Gypsy 
Liaison Committee carried out their 
second action in a week, on behalf of 
harassed travellers on a private site 
in Sutton, Lancashire (see last week’s 
Peace News), 


Forty students turned up to prevent 
a dozen policemen, half a dozen pri- 
vate bailiffs, and Councillor Tickle 
from moving the travellers on. 


Manchester students have now 
opened what they call an “Open 
University ” on the site, to protect the 
travellers until a confrontation occurs 
or the danger is over. 


In addition, Liverpool University— 
close by Sutton—set up its own Gypsy 
Liaison Committee last week, to 
work on the lines of Manchester’s 
emergency force. 


But can these experiences be dupli- 
cated, and extended elsewhere? Are 
the current student-gypsy campaigns 
likely to develop into a full-scale 
movement? 


According to John Pole, President 
of Enfield Student Union, the gypsy 
action has involved almost every 
society in the College. “During the 
LSE affair, I was threatened with 
beatings-up from those very Tech- 
nology and Rugby Club students who 
are now at the forefront of the guard 
in Turkey Street.” 


It is tempting to believe that, as 
students become more and more 
time-and-space privileged, so they 
will share their endowments with 
some of those least endowed and 
most pushed-about—thus helping to 
change the structure of our com- 
munity. 

Grounds and buildings in universities 
would be given over to trailer-parks 
and schools. Students would act as 
teachers and protectors of children. 
And student lawyers would force 
enactment of human rights through 
the courts. 

Unfortunately, things really cannot be 
like this. It is true that students and 
travellers get on famously while on 
the barricades: most people do. But 


co-leadership between the groups is a 
long process, which few students seem 
capable or willing to develop (Grattan 
Puxon is the notable exception). 


Manchester’s experience has shown 
that student support falls off when 
the danger of confrontation with the 
local authority (or land-owner) sub- 
sides, and that the rhythm of life in 
an educational institution, with exams 
and long holidays in the key summer 
months, is ill-suited to the travellers’ 
own modes—or even more particu- 
larly to meeting the wiles of local 
councils. 


Caravan Sites Act 


Above all, however, it seems doubt- 
ful that travellers without a single, 
universal way of life—some of them 
impoverished tinkers, and some at 
levels of affluence that make them 
paternalist to a degree—can be sup- 
ported as an entity with anything like 
revolutionary ardour. 


I have little doubt that travellers and 
students could together secure the 
implementation of the Caravan Sites 
Act within the year, and this would 
be triumph indeed (even if it only 
applies to England and Wales). Any 
such success, however, would have 
been gained only by each group 
understanding, and benefiting from, 
the other’s differences. 


The Gypsy Liaison Committee may 
show students where their energies 
should lead them in the future—that 
Is, to secure human, not just partisan, 
rights. But the travellers’ fight to be 
recognised as an _ heterogeneous 
group, undiscriminated against by 
any others, is their very own, and 
they must lead it. 

That is why the gypsy paper coming 
out next month could be the real 
turning-point in what is still a long 
and bitter road. 


PROJECTS ‘Roger Moody 


Attempts to set up a gypsy emer- 
gency force in Birmingham University 
have not yet born fruit, though in 
nearby Aldrich Brownhills a terrify- 
ing local “vigilante” group looks 
like forcing a local council to reverse 
its decision to provide a site. And in 
Keele, a fortnight ago, a motion that 
“ gypsies should be allowed on to the 
University campus”, as in Man- 
chester, was rejected by a majority 


of the Student Union. 


But perhaps the main lesson of the 
recent student-gypsy campaigns is 
that no institution can be stereotyped. 


The Gypsy Liaison Committee in Man- 
chester has, for example, been cold- 
shouldered since its formation by 
members of the Socialist Society and 
International Socialism (IS). They say 
“it’s not political enough ”. But it was 
IS and Soc-Soc members who led the 
“sit-down ” in Enfield last week. 


longer actively engaged in the war”, 
plans for a naval training team for it 
are being put into operation. 


Nigeria had asked for the team two 
years ago, but the request had been 
shelved, said Mr Stewart, though it 
was “fully in keeping with the help 
which we would. normally be pre- 
pared to give to a country to which 
we have granted independence ”. 


Mr Stewart does not appear to have 
mentioned what role the training 
team will have if Biafran forces do 
succeed in recapturing Port Harcourt, 
so bringing the Nigerian Navy back 
into the war. 


Six people are reported to have been 
killed in the Biafran raids on Benin 
on May 22::and 25. And a story in 
the Swedish paper Expressen claims 
that the raids were led by Count von 
Rosen, already responsible for 
blockade-busting flights from Sao 
Tome to Uli. 


Expressen claims that these raids are 
part of “Operation Biafra’s Baby”, 
a co-ordinated plan to wipe out the 
Nigerian Air Force on the ground, 
Israeli-style, using rockets and planes 
brakeperved from France via Libre- 
ville. 


In spite of the replacement of Jacques 
Foccard, De Gaulle’s right-hand man 
(and believed to be the chief Biafran 
advocate in the late regime) French 
arms continue to fly into Biafra as 
before, according to the Sunday Tele- 
graph of May 25. 


On May 25, Zambian Foreign Min- 
ister Mr Mudenda announced that his 
country (which recognises Biafra) 
was trying to arrange talks between 
Lagos and Biafra. 


Scandinavian foreign ministers have 
announced that they are not prepared 
“to endanger food deliveries to 
Biafra by bringing up the war in the 
United Nations ”. But 83 Scandinavian 
scientists and scholars have petitioned 
the British Embassy in Stockholm 
calling for Britain to cease supporting 
military action in Nigeria. 


What has Gandhi 
to say? 


FRIENDS PEACE AND INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS COMMITTEE: Gandhi Centenary Year 


NEW PAMPHLET: “ What has Gandhi to Say to Us? ” 
by HORACE ALEXANDER (1s 6d per copy) 


Attractive new Poster in colours with 


photograph of Gandhi 


“ The Law of Love is the Law of Life 
Departure from it Leads to Disintegration 
A firm Adherence to it Leads to Regeneration ” 


GANDHI 
FP & IRC Friends Hoyse Euston Road London NW1 
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OKINAWA: 
AN 
OUTPOST 
OF 


EMPIRE 


The islands of Okinawa, off the Japanese main- 
land, were under the rule of the Japanese Govern- 
ment before World War II, being administered as 
one of the 43 prefectures of Japan. The United 
States set up an occupation rule on the islands 
immediately after winning the armed conflict with 
Japan on Okinawa. The US military occupation 
still continues today, 24 years after the end of 
the war. 


The Treaty of Mutual Co-operation and Security 
between Japan and the United States of America 
was signed in 1952, but Okinawa, traditionally an 
integral part of Japan, was put under US control 
as a continuation of the American post-war policy 
on the islands. 


Article 3 of the Japanese Peace Treaty states 
that “Japan will concur in any proposal of the 
United States to the United Nations to place under 
its trusteeship system, with the United States as 
the sole administering authority, Nansei Shoto 
south of 29° north latitude (including the Ryukyu 
[Okinawa] and the Daito Islands): Nanpo Shoto 
south of the Sofu Gan (including the Bonin 
Islands, Rosario Island, and the Volcano Islands): 
and Parece Vela and Marcus Island.” 


It continues: ‘“ Pending the making of such a 
proposal and affirmative action thereon, the 
United States will have the right to exercise all 
and any powers of administration, legislation, and 
jurisdiction over the territory and inhabitants of 
these islands, including their territorial waters.” 


As can be seen, this Article does not provide a 
legal basis for the United States to continue its 
occupation of Okinawa. It merely provides that 
the United States can maintain its rule on 
Okinawa on a temporary basis till such time as 
Okinawa be transferred to UN trusteeship. 


Okinawa has become 
a mammoth 
nuclear-weapons base 


It seems apparent that the US has no intention of 
fulfilling its obligations and responsibilities under 
Article 3 of the Treaty concerning the administra- 
tion of Okinawa. Since Okinawa was never con- 
ceded by Japan to the US, the American occupa- 
tion of the islands, or any ideas connected with the 
transfer of Okinawa under a trustee status, con- 
stitutes a flagrant violation of the UN Charter 
which respects the territorial integrity and non- 
violability of all nations. 


The United States has issued repeated statements 
declaring its intention to keep Okinawa under its 
control on a permanent basis. The US justifies its 
occupation on the grounds that it needs Okinawa 
as a base ‘‘as long as threats and tensions con- 
tinue to exist in the Far East ”. 


The recent transformation of Okinawa as a 
nuclear-weapon staging-area has, in fact, been 
responsible for the increases of threats and ten- 
sions in this part of the world. 


Okinawa has become a mammoth military base 
bristling with Nike-Hercules, Hawk and Mace-B 
missiles, and B-52s. These military installations on 
Okinawa are not only open for the free calls of 
nuclear submarines but also for the bombing and 
strafing practices and the training of ground 
forces specialised in guerrilla warfare. 


After training on Okinawa, forces are sent to such 
places as Vietnam and Laos. As in the Japanese 
mainland, there are armaments factories on Okin- 
awa producing weapons ultimately to be used in 
Vietnam. 


The people of Okinawa, deprived of their 
Japanese citizenship, are bound by the proclama- 
tions and ordinances issued at will by the local 
military authorities. A Lieutenant General of the 
US Army runs the affairs of the US High Com- 
missioner on the islands, armed with power or 
pocket veto to kill any legislation passed by the 
people themselves. He can also appoint to, or re- 
move from, office anyone, including the Chief 
Executive of the Government of Ryukyu (Okin- 
awa) and the Chief Justice of that Government’s 
judicial department. 


They speak Japanese 
but their money 
is American dollars 


As a result, the people are being denied their 
right to govern themselves and their basic 
liberty and human rights are restricted under the 
iron rule of the US military. The people are pre- 
vented from travelling freely to Japan, and have 
to apply for permits issued by the US military 
authorities. 


The colonialist policy of the United States is 
evident on all fronts. While the Bank of America 
and the Air-America airline companies are some 
of the examples of the strengthening American 
economic grip on the islands, various discrimina- 
tory practices are also used against the people: 
for example, the tax and wages systems, and the 
indiscriminate seizure of land for use as military 
installation and expansion. 


The people of Okinawa have long protested 
against the transformation of Okinawa into a 
nuclear base and for the immediate return of the 
islands to Japanese administrative control. In 
effect, they are stateless—they have neither 
Japanese nor American nationality. Their 
aaeneee is Japanese, but their currency is US 
ollars. 


Mainichi Daily News reported on 19 October 1967 
that, among human rights cases, the most serious 
is the so-called “international marriage” prob- 
lem. There are roughly 4000 children of mixed 
blood on Okinawa, most of them fathered and 
then abandoned by US military personnel. 


continued opposite 


OKINAWA: Bumper Plate 
Imperialism. This is America’s 
gateway to South East Asia. 


Photos by 
HIROSHI OZEKI 


OKINAWA: Dummy atomic bomb, 
used by the US military on exer- 
cises, that has landed on a farm. 
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Letters 


Rash Criticism 

It was rash of Roger Moody (May 16) 
to conclude that lack of concern on 
the part of Enfield’s citizens neces- 
sarily explained their failure to be 
involved in the 


about the Council’s eviction action 
against the gypsies. Most of them 
were no doubt far from the Civic 
Centre at the time, in pursuit of their 
daily work. 


Several, I know, attended the lunch- 
time meeting at the College of Tech- 
nology addressed by Bernadette Dev- 
lin, and others known to me would 
have been there if the time had been 
more convenient. 


Roger Moody would, I feel, have done 


the citizens of Enfield rather than to 
imply that they are lacking in this. 


With a little encouragement I am 
sure that many could be persuaded 
to let their elected representatives on 
the Council know that a suitable per- 
manent site should be provided for 
any gypsies who wish to settle there 
and are prepared to pay a reasonable 
rent. 


Alex Bryan 
28 The Brackens, Bush Hill Park 
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DIARY 


As this is a free service, we reserve the 
right to select from notices sent in. To 
make the service as complete as possible, 
Wwe urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than 
first post Monday (Friday preferred). 
2. Include date, town, place (hall, 
street): mature of event, speakers, 
organisers (and secretary’s address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified 


sit-down protest better to appeal to the humanity of 


Enfield, Middlesex. 


BEHIND THE LION’S ROAR 


When Mr Robert Bradshaw, Premier 
of St Kitts, met Mr Michael Stewart, 
British Foreign Secretary, for talks a 
fortnight ago, it was alleged in a press 
report that he asked the British to 
supply him with a type of “com- 
munications vehicle” in the near 
future. 


Could it be that, after Britain had 
armed his 110-man police force to the 
teeth with guns and semi-automatic 
weapons, Mr Bradshaw was planning 
his own coup d’etat by landing on 
Anguilla from an amphibious craft? 


Happily, we can now set the record 
straight. 


At a first-floor meeting in the Foreign 
& Commonwealth Office (FCO) on 
Wednesday, May 14, a delegation 
from the Peace Pledge Union held 
talks with Mr Whitlock, Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary to the FCO and the 
very man who left Anguilla in such 
bounding haste to organise the British 
invasion in March. 


Nefarious Control 


After an hour-and-a-quarter’s close 
discussion, Mr Whitlock gave this 
assurance to the delegation: 


“Tt is not part of British policy to 
supply arms to either side in the 
current situation.” : 


or displayed advertisement. 


Remember to order copies of Peace News 
for your advertised meeting: Sale or 
Return. From Circulation Department, 
5 Caledonian Road, Nl. 


30 May Friday 


BIRMINGHAM. 7.15 pm. Dr _ Johnson 
House, Bull Street. Film: ‘*A Plague On 
Your Children”, 8.15 pm. Address on 
‘“‘ World Government ’’ by Ioan Evans MP, 
Peter Archer MP. British Association for 
World Government. 


BIRMINGHAM. 8 pm. ‘ Birmingham 
Arms ’’, Moat Row. Salutation Stomp Jazz 
‘Club. All profits to CND. 


LONDON SWI. 8 pm. Institute of Con- 
temporary Arts, Nash House, The Mall. 
Shusha Poetry into Song. Shusha, with 
guitarist George Aidie and flautist Dave 
Brooks, sings French chansons from Ron- 
sard to Jacques Brel, and modern songs 
by Christopher Logue, Bob Dylan, and 
Alasdair Clayre. Adm 7s 6d (6s ICA 
Members). 


OXFORD. 8.15 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
43 St Giles. Adam Roberts: ‘‘ Civilian 
Resistance as a Means of Defence— 
Czechoslovakia and the Soviet Union.” 
Oxford Friends. 


31 May Saturday 


LONDON SWI, 12 noon. Spanish Embassy, 
Belgrave Square. White Cross Vigil, Bring 
a white cross. CNVA. 


2 June Monday 


LONDON Ni. 12.30 to 2 pm. WRI, 3 Cale- 
donian Road. Peace Workers Lunch 
Gathering. NPC. 


3 June Tuesday 


LONDON WC2. 7.10 pm. North Room, Con- 
way Hall, Red Lion Square. Planning 
meeting of the Action Committee Against 
NATO to discuss the anti-NATO weekend 
of activity. 


4 June Wednesday 


MANCHESTER. University Union, Oxford 
Road. Meeting of Manchester Squatters 
Campaign. 


What could be plainer than that? 
After all, this was the same Mr Whit- 
lock who took pains last September 
to convince the House of Commons 
that it was no part of British policy 
to stop supplying arms to Nigeria. He 
repeated the assurance so many times, 
he had the whole House cheering. 


Not only was Mr Whitlock prepared 
to give assurances at last week’s 
meeting with the PPU. He also made 
a prophecy. “There will be no 
elections on Anguilla”, he said, 
“until intimidation is stopped ”. 
What intimidation? asked the delega- 
tion. Well, we have not found much 
as yet, admitted the Minister, but we 
know it is going on. Ronald Webster 
cannot make an independent move 
because of it. 


He even confessed to me, said Mr 
Whitlock, on the day I jumped off 
Anguilla, that “I cannot guarantee 
your safety and you must therefore 
leave the island”. That proved Mr 
Webster was under nefarious control. 


The delegation confessed it did not 
fully understand. If British troops 
had been sent to Anguilla to prevent 
a vicious intrigue, why were both the 
British and the intriguers still there? 


And, if Ronald Webster was in league 
with the gangsters, why had the 
British—through Anthony Lee, Lord 
Caradon, John Cumber, not to men- 
tion Mr Whitlock himself—ever 
negotiated with him? 

HMG’s_ representative had _ the 


answer: Mr Webster was a deeply 
divided man. “He is torn”, said Mr 


LONDON: A firm hand-shake as 
Michael Stewart greets Robert 
Bradshaw, Premier of St Kitts, on 
his recent visit to London. 


Whitlock, “between the British on 
the one hand, and the ‘bad boys’ on 
the other.” 


Well, no one can surely doubt the 
wisdom of pulling Webster com- 
pletely in half, so long as the British 
Government makes off with the better 
portion in the end. 

But when is the end? asked the PPU. 
When will the troops be withdrawn? 
Mr Whitlock gave a firm rejoinder, 
which echoed round the room and 
tinkled all the glasses. “ We will with- 
draw them, I assure you, aS soon as 
we possibly can.” — Roger Moody. 


OXFORD. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
43 St Giles. Study group on non-violence. 
All welcome. Oxford Friends, FoR, CND, 
BPU: 


5 June Thursday 


BRIGHTON. 12.15 to 2 pm. Friends Centre, 
Ship Street. Oxfam Lunch, 


LONDON Ell. 8 pm. Friends Meeting 
House, Bush Road. Myrtle PolJard: 
‘Violence in Entertainment '’. El0/Eil 
PPU. 


LONDON WC2. 7.15 for 7.30 pm. Crypt, St 
Martin-in-the-Fields, Trafalgar Square, An 
evening with Donald Swann and Sydney 
Carter. FoR London Youth Group. 


8 June Sunday 


LONDON WC1. 11 am to 5 pm. Student 
Movement House, 103 Gower Street. ‘‘ War, 
Peace, and National Liberation in 1969 ’’. 
Lectures and discussion. Speakers: Pro- 
fessor Eric Burhop, Dr Malcolm Caldwell. 
Credentials 3s from London Region CND, 
14 Grays Inn Road, London WC. 242 3872. 


OKINAWA: AN 


x from page 6 


The US authorities do not accept the claims filed 
by Okinawa:women abandoned by their American 
husbands, on the grounds that they are purely 
personal matters that should be resolved between 
the persons involved. In most cases, the Okinawan 
women cannot sue their American husbands be- 
cause they have gone home to the United States. 


There is a colour problem involved between black 
and white American servicemen on Okinawa. A 
bar proprietor can lose his licence if he dis- 
criminates against customers, but the customers 
segregate themselves. One area is patronised ex- 
clusively by Negroes, while another, a half-mile 
away, is patronised by white servicemen. 


In February this year, Negro servicemen stormed 
a police box, hurling rocks at a white military 
policeman who had arrested a Negro, and some 
weeks later the body of a Negro was found in a 
reservoir at a Marine Corps Camp. The cause of 


death was listed as “accident”, but the man had 
died before going into the water. 


Some time after this incident, possibly in retalia- 
tion, a white Marine was way-laid at night just 
outside his barracks and literally beaten to death. 
Four Negro Marines have been charged with his 
murder and will stand court-martial. 


Non-Violent Commune 


Along with their campaign to abolish the Treaty 
between Japan and America, the militant 
Trotskyist and Communist elements in Japan are 

a4 campaigning for Okinawa to be restored to 
apan. 


The anarchistic minority among Japanese mili- 
tants believe that only the setting-up of Okinawa 
as a separate State can bring about the liberation 


OUTPOST OF EMPIRE 


of the Okinawan people: for, even if Okinawa 
were returned to Japan, the conditions of the 
Japanese/American Treaty would still allow the 
US to maintain its base on Okinawa. 


A group of Japanese anarcho-pacifists are plan- 
ning, in the near future, to try to establish a 
non-violent commune on Okinawa, similar to the 
Gramdan commune system of India. This is a 
very important strategic area for such a project, 
because of the situation of Okinawa, frequently 
referred to as ‘The Keystone of the Pacific’. It 
is, in fact, for America the gateway to South-East 
Asia. 


They hope to establish co-operation between 
Japanese and American movements to work to- 
gether to abolish the US/Japan Security Treaty 
and to obtain the liberation of Okinawa. The War 
Resisters International Japanese Section would 
like to hear from any groups interested in starting 
such a campaign. Contact: WRI, 354 Kameyama, 
Himeji, Japan. 


“Workers by hand and by brain ” 
may be a pretty empty formula, 
but I would have thought that by 
adopting it the British Labour 
Party set itself once and for all, 
in principle at least, against the 
whole staff-worker dichotomy by 
which white-collar workers are 
conned into betraying their fel- 
low employees in the name of 
gone misplaced loyalty to The 
irm. 


Yet Edward (“academic thug ”) 
Short, Minister of Education, 
doesn’t see it this way: witness 
his speech last weekend calling 
on teachers to act professionally 
rather than industrially, “in 
keeping with their status”. 


And note, this isn’t just a question 
of teaching being one of those 
rare jobs where the suffering a 
strike would cause makes it 
morally impossible to have one. 


* * * 
“ Professions” simply aren’t de- 
fined on this sort of basis. Other- 
wise an ambulance driver would 
be a professional man, and a 
yee or cabinet minister would 
not. 


(I don’t think a_ schoolteacher 
would be, either. The job is im- 
portant, though largely mis- 
directed, but not so important in 
the short run that it’s more neces- 
sary to keep the children being 
taught than to fight for improved 
facilities which would make it 
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possible to begin teaching them 
more usefully.) 


Mr Short’s argument is far more 
insidious. There are some things 
that just aren’t done if you’re in 
a profession, according to him, 
and striking is one of them. 
Someone ought to remind him 
that voting Labour is another. 


* * * 


One place where people do still 
appear to be voting Labour is the 
“new town ” of Harlow, in Essex, 
which the other week, in the local 
elections, went clean against the 
national electoral swing, with a 
sizeable move toward the incum- 
bent Labour party. 


The crucial factor was probably 
the fact that the Labour-run town 
council has been to the fore in a 
rent-increase refusal directed by 
thousands of tenants against the 
Government-appointed Develop- 
ment Corporation which owns 
pretty well the entire town. 


* * *% 


I get the impression that the rent- 
rebel philosophy of do-it-yourself 
is catching on in Harlow. When 
last week the Development Cor- 
poration went round and boarded 
up the eaves of some of their 
houses, trapping nesting starlings 
inside in the process, the tenants 
didn’t just complain, they re- 
moved the boards. 


That’s the kind of gesture that 
has started revolutions in the 
past. Keep your eye on the New 
Towns. 


* * of 


Our packers send their apologies 
to those distributors who are get- 
ting their bundles of Peace News 
sent to them with 1s 6d stamps 
issued in honour of NATO. 


I wonder, can it be significant that 
the GPO have printed them in 
such a way that you need re- 
markably good eyesight to read 
Banat they actually are in honour 
of? 
* * *k 

I find most encouraging the fact 
that the Apollo 10 astronauts had 
to revert to the old-fashioned wet- 
shave in order to avoid weightless 
whiskers. So much for the space- 
age super-modern image of the 
electric razor. 

But why can’t they just grow 


beards, like all respectable ex- 
plorers always have? 
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Terms: 6a per word, minimum 4s. Dis- 
counts for series. Box No—ls extra. Cash 
with order (not stamps, please). Adverts 
to reach 5 Caledonian Road, London Ni 
by first post Monday. Box No replies to 
same address. Displayed advertisement 
rates on application. 


Personal 


GIRL (24) wants to travel to Japan in 
3-4 months time, Needs travelling com- 
panions and/or information on cheapest 
routes, Please write Box No 901, 


INTRODUCTORY Correspondence Course 
for Esperanto, the international language 
(5s including pronunciation record). Non- 
racial and non-national. From: Workers 
Esperanto Movement, 27 Argyle Road, 
Ilford, Essex. 


“| RENOUNCE WAR and I will never 
support or sanction another.'’ This pledge, 
signed by each member, is the basis .; 
the Peace Pledge Union. Send your pledge 
to: PPU Headquarters, Dick Sheppard 
House, 6 Endsleigh Street, London WC1. 


MICHAEL SHIELDS. 152 Fortess_ Road, 
NW65, Interior, exterior decorating. Perce. - 
tage of profits to Peace News. 


OVER A CENTURY of work to promote 
free thought, rational ethics, and civil 
liberties. Free leaflets: National Secular 
Soctety, Dept PNS, 103 Borough High 
Street, London SE1. Telephone 407 2717. 


ROGER BARNARD of Peace News urgently 
requires cat to get rid of mice tha 
eating his family out of house and home 
All other remedies have failed. Phone 
837 4473. 


Publications 


ADOPTION, Broadcasting, Education, 
Social Legislation. ‘' Religion and Human 
Rights ” by David Tribe. Free COPY from: 
National Secular Society, 103 orough 
Be Street, London SE. Telephone 407 


DISTRIBUTE the new Peace News leaflet 
““Bombs on Biafra’’, Father Maher's 
first-hand report reprinted from Peace 
News of April 11, Quantities free on re- 
quest (cost 6s per 100: pay if you can). 
Peace News Promotions, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N1. 


FREEDOM PRESS. Publish Anarchy 
monthly 2s, Freedom weekly 6d. Trial 
subscription to both for two months: 8s 
post free. 84B Whitechapel High Street 
(Angel Alley) London E1. 


HOW LABOUR Governed 1945-1951, 6d. 
Lenin and Workers’ Control, 4d. Smash 
the Wage Freeze, 2d. The British General 
Strike 1926, 4d. Postage 4d. These and 
other pamphlets from: Syndicalist Wor- 
kKers Federation, 34 Cumberland Road, 
London ‘E17. 

LEAFLETS, POSTERS plus a wide range 
of peace, radical, and political literature 
(and any book in print) can be obtained 
through Housmans (the Peace News book- 
sellers). Sale or return selections for 
meetings etc (everything arranged for 
you). Write or call: Housmans, 5 Cale- 
donian Road, London Ni. 837 4473, 
THE NEW YORK REVIEW of Books. 
America’s foremost literary and political 
Magazine. Fortnightly. 3s 6d. Available 
jrom: Housmans Bookshop, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London Ni. 

TRIBUNE. The leading socialist weekly. 
Absolutely essential reading for every 
socialist, radical, and revolutionary. You 
certainly won’t agree with everything we 
say—nobody does, nobody ever has. But 
workers by hand and by brain read 


Tribune, and use it to express their views. 
You can’t afford to be out of touch. Every 
Friday from: newsagents, or 24 St John 
Street, London EC1. 


For Sale 


HOUSMANS PEACE BUTTONS. Twelve 
different, 5s. Large assorted, 12s 6d. Post 
free UK, abroad add is per dozen. 
ee 5 Caledonian Road, London 
1. 


POEMS FOR PEACE. Read by Ginsberg, 
Peter Orlovsky, Allen Katzman, Ed 
Sanders, BR 465. 52s tld pp is is éd. 
ee 5 Caledonian Road, London 
1. 


Wanted 


BOOKS/PAMPHLETS bought. Hammer- 
smith Books Liffords Place, London SW13. 
PRO 7254. 


NOTTING HILL Arts and Community 
Centre requires helpers for projected 
ere Midsummer Carnival. Phone 


VOLUNTEERS to pack Peace News on Wed- 
nesday evenings from 5.30 pm onward. 
5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London 
NI. 


Cinema 

FORBIDDEN FILM FESTIVAL. Exclusively 
for members of New Cinema Club, 122 
Wardour Street, Wi. (734 5888: member- 
ship 25s.) Corman’s ‘‘The Trip” and 
‘“‘ Wild Angels ’’. Robbe-Grillet’s ‘‘ Trans- 
Europe Express’. Plus new season, Plus 
repeats of ‘‘ Weekend "’, ‘ Chelsea Girls "’, 
‘* Relativity’, ‘Echoes of Silence’. 
Plus new all-night underground orgy. 
And much more. Free illustrated pro- 
gramme available now. 


Published by Peace News Ltd at 5 
Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London N- 
and printed in Great Britain by Goodwin 
Press ‘TU) Ltd at 135 Fonthill Road 
N4, Registered at GPO as a Newspaper. 
Available on order from all Newsagents. 
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